MID-VICTORIAN BRITAIN                TI

ground would lead to the development of special rules and
tactics.1 But the improvement of transport, more particularly,fhe
coming of rail way s, encouraged the practice of matches against,
comparatively distant schools or clubs., and this necessitated k*
unification of rules. Roughly speaking, as every schoolboy knows,
the innumerable local diversities of football crystallized into
'Association5 (1863) and Rugby Union (1871), and what are
called international matches, between England, Scotland, Ireland,
and Wales, under both sets of rules, began in the next few years.
Any one who examines the issues of an old school magazine for
the early 'seventies will find, as likely as not, a triangular contro-
versy between the advocates of Soccer and Rugger and those
who want to go on under their own local rules ('There is no game
equal to it!') in spite of the growing protests of visiting teams,

A word about the other games. It is really curious how a date
somewhere near 1870 seems to provide a starting-point for the
modern history of each of them. Cricket: In 1869 Dr. W. G.
Grace came of age and in the course of the next twenty or thirty
years he more than any one else put cricket con the map5, as
they say. In 1878 an Australian team visited England and, by
its victories over the best we could oppose to it, started an
antipodean rivalry that has gone on with increasing seriousness
ever since, except when interrupted by German intrusions. The
county championship system was started about ten years later.
Golf, for centuries the national game of Scotland, started in
England at Hoylake, near Liverpool, in 1869. Lawn tennis was
an entirely new game, invented by Major Wingfield in 1874 and
taken over by the Wimbledon All-England Croquet and Lawn
Tennis Club three years later. Any earlier references to tennis
(as, for example, in Shakespeare's Henry F) refer to a game played
in a court, like rackets. Lawn tennis had the advantage of being
a game in which women could join, but their absurd costumes
long prevented them from joining in very efficiently.

The coming of the bicycle had as much social importance,
perhaps, as any game. Considering how simple the idea of the
bicycle is, it is surprising that its evolution was so late. The
bone-shakers of the 'sixties, made entirely of iron and wood, with

1 e.g. the Eton wall game, still preserved and played on certain
ceremonial occasions.